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Sandy Shuptrine was elected to the Teton County Board of 
County Commissioners in 1990. She campaigned as an 
independent who was in favor of overhauling the 
comprehensive plan. In 1993, she was appointed 
chair of the county commission. 

In the early 1970's she helped establish the Community 
Children's Project. She worked with the issue of siting 
a landfill in Teton County and later launched the recycling 
center. Between 1978 and 1980, she served on the Teton 
County Planning Commission. She reapplied, but in the 
aftermath of adoption of the county's first comprehensive 
plan in 1978, an anti-planning backlash swept to power in 
the 1980 elections. This new group refused to reappoint 
Ms. Shuptrine to the Planning Commission. She ran for office 
in 1988 a3 a Republican but lost in a primary to Paul von 
Gotard. 

Most of our conversation centered on planning. She is 
optimistic that the new plan will rein in population 
growth and do a much better job of protecting open space. 

************* 

(Interviewer): Where and how has your career in politics 

developed? 

(Shuptrine): That's interesting. I don't think of myself as 

political at all. My interest lias always been in community and in 
basically leaving our community at least as good and hopefully 
better for our kids and those who come after. And so that's what 
motivates me. 

(... there follows about five minutes on specific parts of her 
career and civic roles. Cutting to the discussion on planning...) 

(Interviewer): When did the need for a new plan surface? When did 
it seem unable at last to do the job it had been designed to do? 

(Shuptrine): I think we -- by we, I mean the planners and broader 
community -- were always open to revisions of the plan, and there 
were indeed 200 revisions to the original plan. But one of the 
issues that we simply were not doing well with was the rural 
character, open space question. That consistently came out in 



University of Wyoming surveys, chamber surveys. Alliance surveys, 
and Successful Communities surveys: always the desire to try to 
maintain some sense of heritage and community by retaining at 
least some of the rural character and important open lands as it 
relates to habitat especially. 

Of course, ranch lands are important as they relate to culture. 
But it's tough to mandate ranching per se, but you can encourage 
i t. 

(Interviewer): Looking at the newspaper coverage of the 1990 
elections, there was a firm resolve to come to grips with large 
issues like these and affordabe housing. Why, in general, has the 
planning process been so tough? Everyone thought It would be 
hard; nobody thought it would be easy. But I dare say everyone 
would agree that it's been much tougher than they expected it to 
be . 

(Shuptrine): I don't know if hard is the word. Complex might be 
better. It's not simpLe. You have 10 elected officials, 12 
planning commissioners, two planning staffs; the challenge of 
integrating two constituencies and two constituencies, town and 
county. Trying to integrate that into something that truly 
addresses the issues that have been identified as important by 
the community and by the consultants and by all those people I 
just mentioned, moving forward on them, acting on them, coming up 
with good workable programs is going to take time. The biggest 
mistake we made was our optimism in saying the thing could be 
done in one year. But in fact I don't even regret that too much 
because I'm not sure we would have been able to engage the 
elected officials if they'd thought it was going to go on like 
this. 

(Interviewer): You're making good points. Everybody would comment 
at this point on the trail of broken promises, disappointments 
and missed deadlines. But you're reversing that completely and 
saying it was a mistake to make those promises instead of the 
failure to meet them. 

(Shuptrine): The mistake was not to be realistic. For example, 
take Teton Village's or the airport's planning process. They're 
not going to take less time than it's taken us to do the whole 
community. The failure was in the reality of it. 

There was also the practical side of it which was not having the 
planning leadership that we needed at the moment. The planning 
director was basically. It took a while to fill that vacancy. I'm 
actually really pleased with where we are right now: We're going 
to be wrapping it up, and keep in mind that planning is ongoing. 

(Interviewer): The planning commissions were given a vital role, 
and during the first lfl months there were lots of questions about 
whether the planning consultant was taking the right approach and 
questions about the appropriate role for the planning commissions 



to play. Would there have been an option besides giving the 
planning commissions a lead role? In one sense, they were never 
accountable in the same way that you were. 

(Shuptrine): That was one of the difficulties we had to work 
through in the beginning, process wise. And that's one of the 
reasons we ended up in the joint squared format (when, starting 
in September of 1992, the planning commissioners and elected 
officials began meeting together). They did not initiate that 
process. We initiated it, so there was this sort of turnabout of 
having to figure out how to get started when it wasn't their 
idea. But by law the town planning commission has to recommend to 
the town council, or certify, a plan. And so with this joint 
planning process which was breaking ground and therefore 
requires a little bit of patience, a little bit of perserverance, 
and stumbling... because of the town's statutes, we went along 
with that requirement and tried not to get too confused about 
jurisdictions and authorities. And so wherever there was a 
requirement we stuck with the most stringent requirement. 

And we would have wanted our planning commission anyways to make 
a recommendation to us because that's their role. 

(Interviewer): At a certain point, the consultant. Lane Kendig, 
came back to the communil y with a product that could have been 
adopted in an as-is condition. What was your opinion of that 
product? 

(Shuptrine): I think he was basically responsive to the input he 
got from us, although the problem was that it filled with 
boilerplate. And so when we got down to the fine tuning in the 
county, in the town, for Jackson Hole, for Teton County, for our 
setting... and that's basically what's taken the time: the fine 
tuning. We still are utilizing the basic framework of what was 
proposed to us. 

(Interviewer): Do you agree that there were large numbers of 
players who felt that the plan was simply too radical for this 
community? That was certainly my read out on it. 

(Shuptrine): Yes. I think that that was the perception. I think 
that was not particularly a surprise because we were out to 
produce a plan that was more responsive to what was going on and 
what we projected as difficulties into the next century. And when 
you're talking about changing anything around here, as you know, 
you get a pretty big response to it. 

(Interviewer): Looking at the plan now as it heads into the home 
stretch, hopefully, what are the irreducable components that you 
will be unable to endorse unless they're included? 

(Shuptrine): That's a good question, but it will be very 
difficult for me to answer that honestly because I haven't seen 
the plan for about six months. 



(Interviewer): Let me try to rephrase the question. What issues 
must it address? 

(Shuptrine): Two issues, that at the beginning were not as high 
profile as they are now, are the affordable housing issue and the 
natural resources protection aspect, which is an idea that is 
really gaining strength on a national level. We're beginning to 
gain a lot of recognition that in order to have healthy 
economies, in order to have qualities of life, we do need to pay 
attention to the natural resources we have. We have to make sure 
that the nature of what we're doing is as compatible with our 
natural resources as possible. And in the end we will benefit. 

Those are the two things that I think are most unusual about the 
plan, although affordable housing is not particularly unusual in 
other places. But it's unusual for us. It's the first time we've 
taken a look at the affordable housing issue as a community. 

(Interviewer): When you use the term natural resources, you're 
not using the term open space. Does this imply that you're not as 
hopeful we can preserve open space to the extent that was 
originally envisioned? 

(Shuptrine): I haven't given up on the hope that we will be able 
to do something meaningful on the preservation of open space. But 
it is in the hands of private land owners. There are certain 
limits on government in terms of regulating that and, depending 
on the quality of the open space you're talking about, we still 
have the option of roads, fences and houses through what we 
consider to be open space areas right now. So I just don't know 
how that is going to fare right now. I'm hoping we'll continue to 
work for meaningful revenue streams that can be applied to scenic 
and conservation easement acquisitions. I think those are the 
most likely methods of preserving open space; at the same time, 
though, the balance between providing more density, more housing 
options somewhere and keeping open space is a delicate balance. 

(Interviewer): It's not necessarily incompatible, but it is 
complicated. On the affordable housing end, I've heard it said 
that there will not be an affordable housing component before 
this plan goes to adoption. But you used affordable housing as an 
instance of what must be in this plan. 

(Shuptrine): ... in this planning effort. Let me put it that way. 
The other part of it is that I believe we will be able to catch 
up by the time adoption. It's very close right now. 

(Interviewer): Why has the affordable housing component been so 
complicated? 

(Shuptrine): In some sectors, it's viewed as social engineering, 
so just getting a consensus of sorts to move forward. The first 
step is there. As you said, it's not universal in attitude that 



government should get involved. And then if there is agreement, 
how do you actually implement? What are the details? When it 
comes down to employers providing space, that's hitting home. 
Whenever it starts to affect individuals, there's a little 
shifting that takes place. The concept can be great, but when 
individuals become aware of what the meaning of that concept is 
to them personally, sometimes the attjtudes change. 

(Interviewer): One thing you didn't mention as a vital component 
of this plan is the relationship of this community to growth. To 
rephrase this, I recall an outstanding quote that Barbara Grey 
used at a public meeting which said that unless you deal with 
growth, you're in the business of processing land development. 
Should this plan deal with growth? 

(Shuptrine): I think this whole thing deals with growth. It 
doesn't deal with it necessarily in a growth management chapter. 
But the whole plan is about managing growth. 

(Interviewer): Well, then, let's draw the line between managing 
and controlling growth. 

(Shuptrine): I don't think in the end that we can really control 
growth. I think that we can provide parameters that will affect 
the influence of growth. 

The fact is that we live on planet Earth and that there are 
almost nearly 6 billion people here now. We don't even know how 
many people live here (in Jackson Hole) now. We know the census 
is wrong. We don't really know who lives here and where they 
live. Through the housing chapter, for example, through zoning, 
it definitely is a growth management plan. 

We also have investigated putting in some specific growth control 
mechanisms like limiting the number of building permits at a 
certain time of year. But we were advised against doing that for 
legal reasons, but mostly for the negative effects that they 
actaully have in implementing the plan, and the psychology of the 
community. And possibly on housing prices. None of it looked like 
in the balance that it was the proper decision to make at this 
time. 

It looks like it would be better to see what effects the plan has 
before getting into the actual the growth control part of it, 
because there were a lot of negative effects brought to our 
attention. 

(Interviewer): Are you suggesting that on a planet where 
population grows, it's only reasonable that every place take its 
share of the growth? 

(Shuptrine): I'm not saying that. The pressures are so 
incredible. We're noticing it here, too. Immigration, legal and 
illegal... you no longer... it's not possible to control it. 



(Interviewer): It the market Is going to buy Jackson Hole stock, 
it will get to the stock... The counter-argument is that as the 
world becomes more and more crowded, it becomes more and more 
important tor people to find and enjoy settings like Jackson Hole 
where communities by choice live within and in balance to the 
surrounding countryside. 

(Shuptrine): I absolutely agree with that. 

(Interviewer): The minute one agrees with that, though, the 
"root" aspect of controlling growth comes back into the picture 
because, if it doesn't, we're agreeing with those like (former 
county commissioner Lew Clark) who used to say that growth takes 
care of growth. 

(Shuptrine): That's not what I'm saying. I'm saying that the plan 
will regulate growth. It brings down potential population. I 
think there's a much keener awareness of the balance between 
commercial development, lodging and residential. But I think the 
negative effects of brute growth control... what we get out of 
that is not even a genuine community; we might get out of that a 
homogenous setting. 

(Interviewer): I agree that growth control reconfigures the 
pressure. It doesn't go away; it just takes different forms and 
has different after-effects. Country club communities are well 
planned and restrictive... 

(Shuptrine): I think it's really important not to view the plan 
as a concrete block. The other thing is that whatever the plan is 
on adoption, is not in my own mind, the end of work on planning. 
I think there are some key ingredients that we need to get out 
there. We need to get the basic rezoning, and cooperation between 
the town and the county. Building criteria, etc. All of those 
things are important so that life can go on and so that the 
anticipation and the speculation will hopefully settle down. But 
I see it as no great loss not to have every single piece there at 
a specific date. 

I guess if I'm to answer your question honestly, the thing I 
still feel least confidantly about -- making a big difference 
about -- is scenic and habitat preservation. 

(Interviewer): At the level of mechanics? 

(Shuptrine): For example, the county scenic preserve trust has 
never been implemented. Without a funding stream, the point of 
implementing is difficult to grasp because all you'd have is 
another office full of people. You wouldn't have results on the 
ground. 

(Interviewer): Getting back briefly to growth control, it's 
always seemed to me that we live In a culture of ambivalence when 



it comes to the benefits awl costs and demerits of development. 
On the one hand, there's widespread agreement that we should to 
the greatest extent possible restrain ourselves: intuitively, 
it's not appropriate or fair that this generation strips the 
treasure chest bare. The resources don't belong to us, this 
generation, alone. On the other hand, our society rewards no 
other activity in this economy than the activity of subdividing 
land . 

Is there an argument to be made that growth controls are 
justified, no matter how controversial and flawed they are, to 
protect the nascent morality? Should the plan play a proactive 
role; is one entitle to run that far out ahead of things? 

(Shuptrine): I would like to support that kind of idea. I would 
like to see more dialogue and general understanding of the 
benefits of those kinds of approaches. And at the same time, I'd 
like to see more discussion about the negative impacts that have 
been shown to occur. 

(Interviewer): What are these negative impacts? 

(Shuptrine): They are to drive prices up which in this valley 
means driving property values up, which means driving property 
taxes up, which means driving real people out. 

By real people... I should lake that back. There's plenty of real 
people who may remain. However, most of th«m are not full time 
residents. In terms of a diverse, dynamic community, they (growth 
control mechanisms) do diminish that. 

(Interviewer): When you mentioned a moment ago the need for more 
community dialogue, I noticed back in the late 1980's, in the 
newspaper coverage of the period, there was a sense of urgency in 
planning and a renaissance of ideas about the need to do 
something that really systematically address the issues. Do you 
feel as a county commissioner that the same resolve to tackle 
these big issues is still there? 



(Shuptrine): Number one is Immediately engaging in a long term 
planning process with the town. Getting that going. When I say 
immediately, 1 mean we took some action (it seems that she is 
referring to the first discussions of a moratorium) at that first 
meeting that I can't say I'm proud of. But we felt that it was 
going to be necessary, given that we were going to do some long 
range planning. I wish that there was another way to accomplish 
that, but I wouldn't have taken different action. 

It (the moratorium) has had some negative consequences that I 
don't like at all. 

(Interviewer): Before going on, what negative consequences? 

(Shuptrine): I think there's been speculation. I think there's 
been psychological manipulation, basically. 

(Interviewer): ... so the joint planning initiative in its 
entirety... and although you're not proud of it, it was necessary 
to implement a moratorium. 

(Shuptrine): 1 would not include moratorium in there... just 
taking the steps that we thought had to be taken to initiate this 
land use planning process. And those were not popular and easy- 
to-do things. They were thinqs that no one had been willing to do 
up to then. So I do think that's something to feel good about. 

Another thing that doesn't relate directly to this effort, but I 
think that also we've taken the bull by the horns, so to speak, 
as it relates to community infrastructure, in communicating and 
participating in how to fund and take care of community-type 
projects that have been on the agenda forever and haven't been 
addressed. They're not particularly popular because they all cost 
money to take care of. But if we're going to have an efficient, 
functioning, broad-based community, we need to provide for its 
services for the people who live here. For example, getting the 
rec center a bit early to get that ready, addressing the office 
space needs of the courthouse. All the Adams Canyons projects; 
taking that on. And actually trying to get these large, fairly 
complex projects dealt with. 

I'm really interested in working with the cultural facilities 
planning board. Hopefully, there are some really good ideas that 
can benefit. Again, hopefully, those groups that are really in 
need of some permanent space as well as possibly the school 
district. I like doing this stuff; the commissioners have 
frequently backed off because they're fairly often a lot of 
trouble. 

(Interviewer): And they may not pay a lot of political 
dividends... 


TAPE ENDS 



(Shuptrine): I don't think that we're necessarily comfortable 
with what's going on. I still hear a lot of comments about 
wanting to maintain some of the values that have been identified. 
However, I think you hit part of it. Planning is going on, and 
there is some expectation that there will be improvements, at 
least, although that's a big unknown in the public mind. They 
don't know if it will be better or worse at this point. 

(Interviewer): But there is an expectation, that it will go this 
way rather than that way... 

(Shuptrine): ... that the problem is being dealt with by quite a 
few people. There probably lias to be some security that the 
changes will be for the better. That's one. The other part of it 
is that as we go through all of this discussion about what it 
means, it does come closer to home. People understand what it 
means in terms of personal effect... 

(Interviewer): I can think of many pro-planning stalwarts who 
have mixed feelings because the plan has come right into their 
own front yards. 

(Shuptrine): It's OK if it's somebody else's property, but when 
it starts to affect property owned by pro-planning advocates, 
then it tends to throw a damper on the fervor. 

(Interviewer): Why, in general, is the pro-planning majority so 
difficult to mobilize? 

(Shuptrine): The process itself has been extremely difficult for 
any individual to follow just because you need an extraordinary 
amount of time and interest, and I can think of only one person 
who's done it. But most people are unwilling or unable to 
dedicate the time that it takes to follow it. And it's very easy, 
once you've stopped attending, to lose track. 

We've been on a rollercoaster about that. There's been anger 
about lack of information, and frustration and dismay and all 
those things when, in fact, there aren't clear and concise 
conclusions because it's a product with many aspects that haven't 
been produced yet. And so you can describe the aspects and what 
happened last week, but you can't tell them what the outcome will 
be because it hasn't occurred yet. 

(Interviewer): You're making my job so much tougher because 
you're describing things in terms of their complexity rather than 
the simple, buzzword answers. You should use more of those! 

I'm down to what I'll call my last question: In 1990, you were 
quoted in the election coverage as saying that bold action was 
needed if Jackson Hole was to be saved. If someone now asked what 
was the bold action that you took, what would you say? What was 
the bold action that you took? 



